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The Chances of Reaching Life’s 
Milestones 


N THE relatively short space of a 
half century, the expectation of 
life at birth in the United States 

has increased from 49 to 68 years. 
This improvement has brought a ma- 
terial increase in the chances of reach- 
ing the ages which usually mark the 
milestones of one’s life. The extent 
of these gains in the chances of sur- 
vival for white males and white fe- 
males is evident from the table on 
the following page. 

Currently, the likelihood that a 
newborn child will live through in- 
fancy and the preschool period is 
exceedingly good. According to the 
mortality conditions of 1948, about 
96 in 100 will survive from birth to 
age 6. The prospect of celebrating 
a sixth birthday was much less favor- 
able at the turn of the century, when 
almost one fifth of the babies died 
before reaching school age. Most 
boys and girls spend the ages from 
6 to 18 obtaining an education. These 
twelve years of life have always been 
favored with a relatively low mortal- 
ity rate. Even at the turn of the cen- 
tury the chances were 96 in 100 that 
a child 6 years of age would live to 
celebrate its 18th birthday; by 1948 


the probability of reaching the age 
when gainful employment usually be- 
gins had risen to 99 in 100. 

Entry into the labor force is gen- 
erally followed by marriage soon 
thereafter. The chances for survival 
during this period of life—ages 18 
to 23 for men—are extremely good. 
It should be noted, however, that the 
age for entry into the labor force 
has been rising during recent decades 
while the age at marriage has been 
declining. Thus, the brief interval 
from first employment to marriage 
is narrowing, and the prospects of 
living through it are better than 
they were decades ago. 

Throughout life, the chances for 
survival are more favorable for 
women than for men. It is particu- 
larly fortunate that the mortality 
among young women is very low 
because many of them carry the re- 
sponsibility of nurturing a young 
child; currently about 1 in every 2 
couples has a child within two years 
of marriage. Thereafter, for a period 
of about 26 years—that is, until the 
last child is married—death takes 
an increasing toll. However, even 
within this period of life substantial 
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gains in survivorship have resulted 
from the decline in mortality since 
1900. At the turn of the century, a 
woman aged 23 years had 80 chances 
in 100 of surviving to her 49th birth- 
day; now the figure is better than 
94 in 100. 

Men normally spend a major por- 
tion of their lifetime in gainful em- 
ployment; they are the principal 
breadwinners in most American fam- 
ilies. Thus, a man’s survival during 
the period when there are dependent 
children in the family is of great so- 
cial and economic importance. What 
is the likelihood that a man will sur- 
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vive from his 23d to his 52d birth- 
day, the usual interval from mar- 
riage to the time the last child leaves 
the family? At present, the chances 
are about 88 in 100; at the turn of 
the century they were only 74 in 100. 
Another interesting consideration is 
the probability that a young man just 
entering employment will attain re- 
tirement age. On the basis of cur- 
rent mortality, the chances of sur- 
vival from age 18 to 65 are 66 in 
100; according to the mortality con- 
ditions in 1900-1902, the correspond- 
ing figure was only 51 in 100. 

The outlook for years of life after 





CHANCES OF SURVIVING THROUGH SPECIFIED PERIODS OF LIFE 
ACCORDING TO MorTALiTy oF 1948, 1939-1941, anp 1900-1902 
WHITE POPULATION BY SEX, UNITED STATES 





INTERVAL 


CHANCES OF SURVIVING 





PER 1,000 





1948 | 1939-41 | 1900-02 





Birth 
School enrollment 


School enrollment 940 


WHITE MALEs 








Entry into labor force 


Marriage 
Entry into labor force 
Eligibility for retirement* 


Entry into labor force 
Marriage 

Marriage of last child 
Eligibility for retirement* 
Ten years thereafter 


985 
990 
857 
629 
573 





0 
6 
18 
21 
23 
21 


62 





Birth 
School enrollment 
Entry into labor force 


Marriage 
Birth of first child 
Marriage 


Husband’s eligibility 
for retirement 





6 
18 
21 
23 
49 
62 


72 





School enrollment 
Entry into labor force 
Marri 


arriage : 

Birth of first child 

Marriage of last child 

Husband’s eligibility 
for retirement 

Ten years thereafter 








969 
994 
998 
998 
943 


833 
760 











*Under the Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Program of the Social Security Act. 
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the age of retirement is more favor- 
able than is generally realized. The 
chances are now about 58 in 100 
that men at age 65 will live at least 
10 years longer. For their wives the 
chances of surviving this period are 
even greater because first, the aver- 
age wife is younger than her husband 
and, second, the mortality among 
women is lower than that among 
men at every age period. 

The results shown here have im- 
portant implications. There is always 
some chance that the head of the 
family may not live until his children 
become self-supporting, or until the 
mortgage on his home is paid, or 
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other obligations to dependents have 
been met. Even greater is the prob- 
ability that the wife will outlive the 
husband. At the same time, the 
chances of surviving beyond the age 
of retirement are quite substantial. 
Fortunately, our country has large 
and ever increasing provisions for 
meeting these contingencies through 
individual savings, Life insurance, 
and annuities. The measure of finan- 
cial security which the American 
people have provided for themselves 
and their dependents has not only 
promoted their happiness and well- 
being but has also strengthened our 
national economy. 


A Century of Population Growth 


HE population of the United 

States is six and one half times 
what it was a century ago, having 
increased from 23,000,000 in 1850 to 
151,000,000 in 1950. If the rate of 
National growth had been constant 
throughout this period, we would 
have increased our numbers by 20.6 
percent every decade. Actually, the 
general tendency has been for the 
rate of growth to slow down. Be- 
tween 1850 and 1900 the average 
decennial increase was 26.8 percent ; 
since 1900 it has been 14.7 percent. 
Even so, the population has doubled 
in the past 50 years. 

The decrease in the rate of growth 
reflects primarily the long-term 
downward trend in the birth rate 
until past the middle 1930's and, to 
a lesser extent, the sharp curbs im- 
posed on immigration in the early 
1920’s. In the past decade, the 


marked upswing in the birth rate 
and the partial relaxation of immi- 
gration restrictions have accelerated 
population growth. The Census of 
1950 showed a population increase 
of 14.5 percent for the last decade, 
against a rise of only 7.2 percent for 
the decade before. Yet, the rate of 
population growth in the past 10 
years was slightly below the average 
for the half century since 1900. It is 
interesting to find that the rate of 
increase during the decade of World 
War II was at about the level for 
the decade of World War I. 

The rates of increase have varied 
markedly from one region of the 
country to another, as may be seen 
from the chart on page 5. The West 
has experienced the most rapid rate 
of growth, reflecting the large-scale 
westward migration which began in 
the middle of the 19th century and 
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DECENNIAL RATES OF POPULATION INCREASE, BY STATES,* 1850-1950 


Minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 
*Rates are shown for States before they entered the Union in cases where they had the same boundaries as Territories. 


**Computed on the assumption of the same rate of growth each decade. 
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Population Growth in the United States, by Regions 
Average Decennial Rates of Increase in the Periods 1850-1900 and 1900-1950 
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which is still continuing. Between 
1850 and 1900, the Pacific and the 
Mountain States increased their pop- 
ulations an average of 87 percent 
every ten years. Even in the next 
half century the decennial average 
was 25 percent for the Mountain 
States and 43 percent for the Pacific 
States, figures well above those for 
the other regions. The phenomenal 
growth of some of the Western 
States in the past decade merits spe- 
cial mention. Thus, between 1940 
and 1950 the population increased 
45 percent in Nevada, 50 percent in 
Arizona, and 53 percent in Cali- 
fornia. The details appear in the 
table on page 4. 

The Midwest experienced mark- 
edly different population trends in 
the two fifty-year periods under re- 





view. In 1850-1900, the West North 
Central region, with a decennial in- 
crease of nearly 64 percent, ranked 
just below the Far Western States 
in the rate of population growth. In 
the past half century, however, this 
midwestern region had a smaller 
rate of increase than any other, 
namely 6.3 percent a decade. Some 
of the West North Central States, 
in fact, have lost population in the 
recent past. North Dakota has been 
losing population for two decades ; 
South Dakota, Nebraska, and Kan- 
sas counted fewer people in 1940 
than in 1930. The rapid population 
increase prior to the turn of the cen- 
tury reflected the influx of pioneers 
to settle on homesteads. The greatly 
diminished rate of growth since 1900 
reflects to a large extent the emigra- 
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tion from agricultural to manufac- 
turing areas. 

The Eastern and the Southern 
States, the first areas to be settled 
in our country, grew relatively 
slowly during both fifty-year periods, 
as is apparent from the chart. Dur- 
ing the last half of the 1800's, the 
East North Central States had the 
highest rates of growth in the East 
because they were still riding the 
wave of immigration which had be- 
gun early that century. The same can 
be said of the West South Central 






F” well over a decade, little prog- 
ress has been made in reducing 
the mortality from accidents among 
infants in our country. The death 
rate from this cause among children 
under one year of age was only 2 
percent lower in 1946-1948 than in 
1933-1935. This record contrasts 
sharply with that for the causes of 
death other than accidents, which in 
the same period showed a drop of 
44 percent among infants. One would 
expect a much more favorable trend 
for the fatal accidental injuries in 
view of the modernization of the 
American home and the greater care 
being devoted to young children. 

In order to learn in detail how and 
where babies lose their lives in fatal 
mishaps, the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company has analyzed the 
information available from the death 
claim records of infants insured in 
the Company’s Industrial Depart- 
ment who died from accidents in the 
years 1945-1949. The findings are 


Fatal Accidents Among Infants 
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States which had the most rapid rate 
of increase in the South. The South 
Atlantic States are remarkable in 
that they have continued to send a 
large number of migrants to the rest 
of the country, but nevertheless have 
maintained a growth rate during 
1900-1950 relatively close to the 
1850-1900 level. This has been possi- 
ble largely because of the high birth 
rates which have continued to pre- 
vail in the South in the past half 
century, together with the marked 
reduction in mortality. 


summarized in the table on page 7. 
In general, it is apparent that infants 
are subject to a wide variety of haz- 
ards and that these vary according 
to the age of the baby. 

Suffocation by such mechanical 
means as bedclothes and pillows was 
the cause reported for about one half 
of all the infant deaths in this study. 
Recent investigations clearly indi- 
cate, however, that deaths of infants 
ascribed to mechanical suffocation 
for the most part are actually the 
result of acute respiratory infection. 
Yet physicians and coroners continue 
to report these deaths as accidental, 
causing great anguish to hundreds 
of mothers each year who needlessly 
blame themselves for the death of 
their infants through carelessness. 
In view of these medical findings, 
mothers should be particularly alert 
to signs of respiratory illness in 
babies, especially in the early months 
of life. In this insurance study, 297 
out of the 350 deaths attributed to 
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mechanical suffocation occurred 
among infants under 6 months of age. 

If one discounts the death toll 
from suffocation by mechanical 
means, the leading cause of fatal in- 
jury to infants is suffocation or 
puncture by ingested objects. Such 
deaths accounted for about one fifth 
of the total in this experience; the 
majority of them occurred in early 
infancy. A variety of foreign bodies 
are responsible for this type of mis- 
hap, with aspiration of vomitus and 
milk causing most of the fatalities. 
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In some instances the baby swal- 
lowed a nipple or pacifier ; in others 
suffocation was caused by safety 
pins, buttons, marbles, and other 
objects carelessly left within reach 
of the young child or dropped into 
its mouth. As a preventive measure 
against asphyxia from regurgitation 
of milk and other liquid foods, weak, 
ill, or very young bottle-fed infants 
need to be fed very carefully. 
Infants not infrequently strangle 
themselves by getting their heads 
caught under the arms or trays of 





NuMBER OF Dgeatus From AccipENTS AMONG INFANTS BY AGE 
AccoRDING To AcTIvITY OF CHILD AND TO AGENCY INVOLVED 
INDUSTRIAL PREMIUM-PayING BusinEss—Weekly and Monthly Combined 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE Company*, 1945 To 1949 




















Total | Months of Life 
Activity and Agency Involved a pal Tae 
Year - 1-5 | 6-11 
Accidents (Total)..............| 709 40 | 450 | 219 
Mechanical Suffocation (Total)| 350 22 | 275 | 53 
Obstruction, Suffocation, or 
Puncture by Ingested Ob- 
jects (Total)............ .| 138 13 96 29 
Vomitus, mucus. . ; 60 5 43 12 
Milk -_ other food. . “i 54 6 44 4 
Other and not specified 
EERIE 24 2 9} 13 
Strangulation (Total)....... 22 1 6| 16 
Head caught in crib or bed. . 7 0 0 7 
Head caught in high a.. ; 5 0 0 5 
Other and not specified. .. . . 10 1 6 3 
Burns, Conflagrations (Total) 81 0| 31} 60 
Ee ee 29 0 21 
bw inno vunedde ee 7 0 3 qd 
Carlen set on 
4 with cutchen, ete. 5 0 0 5 
Cooking utensils upset a 0 0 4 
Scalded in bath . 1 0 1 0 
Other and not specified 12 0 4 s 
Conflagrations.......... 52 0 | 23) 29 























Total | Months of Life 
Activity and Agency Involved | Under | _— 

Year ¥ 1-5 | 6-11 

PEI cic we seccs eh cusaun 36 2 12 22 

Bed or couch. ............. 15 0 4] il 

SET 2 0 2 0 

Chair or high chair......... 5 0 0 5 

bab GebG00 h6.0400e se ee 2 0 1 1 

baie bkbakbaadinionss 3 0 0 3 

Other and not specified . . 9 2 5 2 

Motor Vehicle (Total) ....... 29 1 91 19 
I ion of Poisonous Solids or 

iquids (Total)........... il 0 4 7 

Drowning (Total)........... 10 0 2 8 

While being bathed......... 6 2 4 

TET ORT TS PITT eYT Te eeT 4 0 0 4 
ae of Poisonous Gas 

bi bebexense<eees 8 0 3 5 

All Other Accidents (Total)....| 24 1 12] 1 

Food poisoning............. 3 0 2 1 

Excessive heat............. 4 1 2 1 

Electric current............ 2 0 0 2 

Other and not specified. . 15 0 8 7 














*Excluding Pacific Coast and Canada. 


tNipple or pacifier—4; safety 4 ie buttons—2; marbles—2; navy bean—1; kerosene—1; absorbent 


cotton—1; hairpin—1; not specified 
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high chairs, between the guard rails 
of cribs, between wall and crib, etc. 
Twenty-two such deaths were found 
in this study. 

Burns and conflagration accounted 
for a little more than one tenth of 
the fatally injured infants in this 
study. The majority of these deaths 
occurred in conflagrations which de- 
stroyed the home. However, a goodly 
number resulted also from burns and 
scalds of other origin. It is striking 
that seven of the babies died because 
vaporizers—for the most part, make- 
shift arrangements—either set fire 
to bed clothing in the crib or scalded 
the baby. Five additional babies were 
fatally burned when other children 
playing with matches set fire to the 
crib or playpen. Several infants were 
scalded to death when cooking uten- 
sils were upset; in two instances 
electric coffee pots were pulled over 
by the infants themselves. 

Only brief mention need be made 
of some of the other causes of acci- 
dental death among infants. Among 
these are falls of various kinds; a 
good proportion are falls out of bed 
or crib, but there were also a num- 
ber out of chairs or high chairs. 
Other babies fell from tables, out of 
a window, or down stairs. About 5 
percent of the fatal accidents among 
infants were due to motor vehicle 
mishaps. A smaller proportion re- 
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sulted from the ingestion of poison- 
ous solids or liquids. Two children 
died after hair-wave preparations 
had been accidentally administered 
to them. Drowning took the lives of 
10 babies, 6 while being bathed. In 
one tragic instance a ten-month-old 
boy was left in the bathtub while the 
parent went across the street to 
answer a telephone call. 

The facts brought to light in this 
study indicate that the death toll 
from accidents among babies can be 
reduced appreciably. Many parents 
seem to be unaware of the grave ac- 
cident hazards to which their infants 
are exposed. There is clearly the 
need to strengthen the accident pre- 
vention program for babies. The 
mother is the key person in this pro- 
gram. However, she must be made 
aware of the specific dangers and the 
means to overcome them. In the 
best position to guide her are the 
physician who supervises the feed- 
ing and health of the child, and the 
visiting nurse. They come into the 
home and can note the unsafe con- 
ditions existing there. It is fortunate 
indeed that the medical profession 
is taking an increasing interest in 
this serious problem. The appoint- 
ment of the Committee on Accident 
Prevention by the American Acad- 
emy of Pediatrics will give a needed 
impetus to the child safety program. 


Smallpox Conquered but Still a Threat 
MALLPOX has been virtually erad- 
icated from the population of the 
United States. In 1950 there were 
only 41 cases of the disease reported 


in the entire country, a new low 
record. Up until two decades ago 
the number of cases exceeded 30,000 
a year. For the decade 1920 to 1929 
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the total came to well over one half 
million cases. 

The achievement in the control of 
smallpox is even more striking when 
measured against the ravages of the 
disease a few generations ago. Thus, 
in the epidemic year 1872 the death 
rate from smallpox was 113 per 
100,000 population in New York 
City, 270 in Boston, and 365 in 
Philadelphia. Even these incredibly 
high figures were not the highest on 
record. In Baltimore in the year end- 
ing March 1873, the smallpox death 
rate exceeded 500 per 100,000, and 
in New Orleans as late as 1883 it 
rose to 565 per 100,000. At present, 
deaths from smallpox are practically 
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nonexistent in our country. In 1948, 
the latest year for which mortality 
data are available, there were five 
deaths from smallpox in the United 
States, about 1 in every 30,000,000 
of population. 

Of the 41 smallpox cases reported 
last year, seven were in Kansas, six 
in Kentucky, and five were in Okla- 
homa. The others were scattered 
through the Central and Western 
areas, which traditionally have had 
the worst records. Not a single case 
of the disease was reported in 1950 
for any State on the Atlantic Coast 
from Maine to Florida. The details 
are shown in the table. 

Although smallpox has been all 
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but wiped out in our country, it con- 
tinues to be a potential threat. Time 
and again the disease has been known 
to flare up even in areas which had 
long been free from the infection. 
At present there is the danger that 
the disease will be imported into the 
country by our armed forces or by 
civilian travelers. Several such in- 
stances are still fresh in mind. In 
1947 virulent smallpox was brought 
into New York City by a business- 
man returning from Mexico, the first 
outbreak in the city in two decades. 
Before the mass vaccination cam- 
paign brought the outbreak to an 
abrupt halt, there were 12 cases, in- 
cluding the original one, and 2 
deaths. About a year earlier, virulent 
smallpox was introduced into «wo 
cities on the Pacific Coast by Amer- 
ican servicemen returning from the 
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Far East. In Seattle, about 60 cases 
and 19 deaths resulted; San Fran- 
cisco escaped with fewer infections 
and no fatalities. Both these cities 
had had no smallpox cases since 
1939. In both cities major epidemics 
were prevented by mass vaccination 
programs. 

The campaign against smallpox 
must continue unabated. It would be 
most unfortunate if the protective 
measures of vaccination and revac- 
cination were neglected on the false 
premise that the disease is no longer 
a threat to the public health in our 
country. To relax vigilance against 
smallpox would be to invite a resur- 
gence of the disease. A large-scale 
outbreak now could seriously inter- 
fere with our defense effort and put 
a heavy burden upon our medical and 
public health facilities and personnel. 


Recent Publications of the Statistical Bureau 


HE following studies by the 

Statistical Bureau of the Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company 
have been published recently, and 
reprints of them will be sent upon 
request. 


1. “Diabetes and the Revised Interna- 
tional List of Causes of Death.” Pro- 
ceedings of the American Diabetes 
Association, Vol. 9, 1949. 


. “Differentials in Divorce by Duration 
of Marriage and Size of Family.” Ad- 
dress at the Annual Meeting of the 


American Sociological Society, New 
York, December 28-36,. 1949. 


. “The Diabetic in Industry and His 
Employer.” Industrial Medicine and 
Surgery, June 1950. 


. “The Normal Blood Pressure Range 
and Its Clinical Implications.” Jour- 
nal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, August 26, 1950. 


. “The American Population Profile.” 
Address given at the New York Her- 
ald Tribune Forum, October 23, 1950. 


. “Studies in Prognosis.” Scientific Ex- 
hibit at the Annual Meeting of the 
— Medical Association, June 
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DEATH RarTEs* PER 100,000 PoLicyHOLDERS FROM SELECTED CAUSES 
INDUSTRIAL PREMIUM-PAYING Business, Weekly and Monthly Combined 
METROPOLITAN LiFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


January 1951 
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*Rates for both years are provisional. 
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